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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


Sales. 

Income before provision for taxes on income and minority interest 

Provision for taxes on income. 

Minority interest. 

Net income. 

Preferred dividend requirement. 

Earnings available to common shares 

Earnings per common share and common share equivalent 

Earnings per common share—assuming full dilution 


For the year ended December 31 

1975 

1974 

$ 480 , 482,000 

$ 475 , 775,000 

23 , 683,000 

22 , 877,000 

11 , 420,000 

11 , 120,000 

69,000 

564,000 

12 , 194,000 

11 , 193,000 

1 , 684,000 

1 , 570,000 

$ 10 , 510,000 

$ 9 , 623,000 

$ 1.61 

$ 1.45 

$ 1.54 

$ 1.42 
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On the cover 

Depicting the Quality Craftsmen 
theme of this report, a skilled 
patternmaker at A-T-O’s brass 
foundry employs the tools of an 
ancient trade to carve an aged 
mahogany log into the symbol of 
a modern-day business. 
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Description of Business 

A-T-0 Inc. was organized in December, 1963 to acquire the business 
now carried on by the “Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation of America. 

Today, A-T-0 is comprised of 30 principal divisions and subsidiaries 
whose business can be grouped into six areas: fire protection, safety 
and security; consumer/recreation products; fluid power; packaging 
machinery/material handling; mining and construction equipment; elec¬ 
trical and electronic instrumentation; and certain other products. 

Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of shareholders will be held at 10:30 a.m. Wednes¬ 
day, May 19, 1976, at the Sheraton Inn East, Willoughby (suburban 
Cleveland), Ohio. The Inn is at the intersection of U.S. Interstate 90 and 
Ohio Route 306. 


©A-T-0 INC. 1976 
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EXHIBIT I 

Earnings per Common Share 

■■ (In Dollars) 



EXHIBIT II 

Sales per Common Share 

■■ (In Dollars) 


SALES (In Millions ol Dollars) 



EXHIBIT III 
Operating Profit 

» OPERATING PROFIT 
■ - NET INCOME (In Millions of Dollars) 



Dear Shareholder 

It was just 12 years ago that we started with a relatively small, barely 
profitable company of $22,700,000 in sales. Since then we have grown 
considerably as the graphs will show. But even more importantly, we have 
been able to survive the 1969-70 recession and apparently, the 74-75 
recession. Why do I say apparently? Well, the capital goods side of our 
business tends to lag a recession by about nine months going into it and 
lag by about nine months coming out. Thus today we are still in proba¬ 
bly the worst part of the recession which most other companies feel has 
now gone by them. 

Sales and Operations 

It would be easy for me to get out a large trumpet and report about 
A-T-0 sales and earnings for 1975 which were the highest ever re¬ 
ported in our history. I don’t feel much like blowing that trumpet, how¬ 
ever, when I feel we have only achieved about 60% of what we are 
ultimately capable of doing. This won't be done overnight or by waving a 
magic wand. It must be done by hard pickax, day-to-day operating work, 
and I really think we are pointed in the right direction. Our 1975 earn¬ 
ings per share increased 11% to $1.61 (Exhibit I). Sales per share in¬ 
creased 1.1% to $74.05 and our sales total increased by 1% to $480,482,000 
(Exhibit II). Rapid strides have been made in increasing sales per share. 
In 1964 the figure was $12.45. It has risen every year since to our high 
of $74.05 this year. This is three-quarters of the way to the personal 
goal set for the corporation many years ago. 

As you go through the annual report this year you will see the growth 
charts for each of the major industries we serve. As you will see, they 
didn’t all continue up last year, and certainly we have begun to feel 
the impact of the recession. 

As you look at the net income of the corporation, we were up 8.9% to 
$12,194,000 (Exhibit III). By the same token our operating profit dropped 
for the first time in recent years. We were able to make up for this drop 
by a reduction in the interest rates, as well as the utilization of less short 
term debt. Simultaneously, we continue to have increased help from 
the corporate service divisions. Our vice president and treasurer, Dick 
Patterson, has said on a number of occasions, "It is a good thing we 
are diversified.” Undoubtedly our diversification has again softened the 
blow. I should point out, however, that most of that blow occurred 
suddenly in the last two months of the year, and we were simultaneously 
hit with substantial inventory write-downs in four divisions. 

I can assure you that going into 1976 we have attacked these problems 
vigorously because we are still a young and vigorous company. 

Financial Review 

For those of you who remember, this company was literally bought— 
and grew—on a shoestring. During our first heavy acquisition period we 
did what we called “levering out” and “levering in.” We would take a 
heavy position of debt and then work diligently to recover from it 
through retained earnings. Quite a few years ago we began to stress 
the advantage and importance of a strong balance sheet. When one 
realizes that in September of 1967 we had a 6:1 debt equity ratio based 
on 90 day rollover money, one has to feel that even though our debt 
equity ratio is not the greatest today, we have made and continue to 
make strong progress. In 73 and 74 we had a very sudden spurt in 
sales of $94 million which put us back into a heavy debt position, and as 
reported in my annual letter last year, we felt one of the key things we 
had to do in 1975 was to achieve good long term debt position. 
























EXHIBIT IV 
Net Worth 

mi (In Millions of Dollars) 


SALES (In Millions of Dollars) 



A large increase in sales creates a need for working capital. We had 
to borrow that working capital. In early 1975 it was impossible for a 
company with our rating to go public with a bond issue. It also was 
very difficult to get insurance companies interested. At the same time 
due to the money crunch, banks throughout the United States were 
under heavy pressure to restore their liquidity by getting their loans paid 
down. Thankfully, we have a very strong lead bank and banking syndi¬ 
cate who worked with us during that growth spurt. 

For the first time we were able to get the company rated even though 
it was a split rating. We got a Baa/BB rating, and this was instrumental 
in helping us obtain a long term insurance loan for $50 million which was 
used to retire long term bank debt. At the same time our one outstanding 
traded subordinated debenture was also improved in rating from B to Ba. 

You can see then from Exhibits IV and V net worth of the company and 
book value per common share continued to go up. The book value 
went up 8% to $15.63 per share, the second largest dollar increase since 
1969. The net worth increased 10% to $115,551,000 and our cash flow 
from operations continued upward by 4.6% to $21.7 million (Exhibit VI). 


exhibit v 

Book Value per Common Share 

■ (In Dollars) 


SALES (In Millions of Dollars) 



EXHIBIT VI 

Cash Flow from Operations 

m CASH FLOW (In Millions of Dollars) 
SALES (In Millions of Dollars) 



Exhibit VII, however, shows that our total assets declined. The reason 
for this is positive. We have had a very strong program for the last two 
years to reduce our receivables and inventory which consistently make 
up roughly two-thirds of our total assets. This has been successful. For 
example, in 1975 despite a sales increase of $4.7 million, we were able 
to reduce our inventories by $8.4 million and our receivables by $7.4 
million compared to year end 1974. In turn, in 1974 we had increased our 
sales by $40 million with an increase of only $2.4 million in inventory and 
a receivables change of $11 million, for a total of $13.4 million. Thus, in 
the last two years we have supported sales growth of $45 million with 
a combined reduction in inventories and receivables of $2.3 million. In 
the past, to support this much sales growth, our combined inventories 
and receivables would normally have increased $20.4 million. In 1975 we 
actually supported $5 million more sales on $10 million less assets. Our 
inventory turn went from 3.9 in 73, to 4.1 in 74, to 4.5 in 75. This explains 
why our total assets are down but our net worth went up. We used the 
decline in inventory and receivables to pay down short term debt. 

My letter of last year pointed out that we were able to start off 1975 by 
paying off our short term bank debt for a period of 30 days, the first 
time since 1967 we were able to do this. Since August 75 we have had 
no borrowings under our $25 million seasonal line of credit. I am also 
pleased to report that our goodwill is only 2.6% of our total assets. 

Our liquidity position is good. Our current ratio is 3.4 at year end 1975, 
and our total current liabilities were down $17 million or 22% from year 
end 1974. Our net working capital continued to rise (Exhibit VIII). And 
as it has every year since 1969, our net working capital exceeded 
our long term debt (Exhibit IX). This is an important test of liquidity 
that is unmet by many older and larger companies. 

Fixed Assets 

This company continues to stress improvement in its operations and to 
invest in plant and equipment where we think it will be beneficial long 
range. We have made a substantial investment the last two years in 
modern and sophisticated machinery. Our purchase of fixed assets last 
year was $13,528,000 as compared with depreciation and amortization of 
$8,112,000 which places our spending in this area at 67% above these 
charges even in a recession year. Furthermore, one of the main reasons 
our operating profit was hurt for the entire year was the start-up of two 
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EXHIBIT VII 
Total Assets 

n (In Millions of Dollars) 



EXHIBIT VIII 

Net Working Capital 



EXHIBIT IX 

Net Working Capital vs. Long Term Debt 
m net working capital 
■■■ long term debt 



new plants which cost us close to $8 million in lost profits. We feel the 
bulk of these costs are now moving behind us. The expenditure of 
monies and willingness to take start-up losses in a recession period 
indicate both our faith in the long range potential of this company and 
its current financial resiliency. 

Business and Economic Education 

Those of you who have followed the corporation know that we are 
strong proponents of free enterprise and the opportunities that exist 
in our system. One of business’s greatest failings is its inability to com¬ 
municate the role of profits, incentive and capital formation in pro¬ 
viding United States citizens with the highest living standards and the 
greatest amount of individual freedom in the world. 

Ironically, the very success of our responsible free enterprise causes 
many to take it for granted, naively criticize it, and give up precious 
individual rights and income to a growing government bureaucracy 
which now takes 38% of everything we produce. It has been wisely said 
by a former member of the government that you can’t ask the govern¬ 
ment to continue to keep doing things for you without also surrendering 
an ever increasing amount of your personal freedom. Whether you like 
it or not, there are bureaucrats in the United States today who, un¬ 
touched by elections, give every indication of being dedicated to 
destroying the free enterprise system. It is interesting that the staunchest 
defenders of our system are people from other countries who marvel at 
its superiority in providing individual freedom and rewards based on effort. 

Two years ago we recognized that industry didn’t have a coordinated 
program and yet, we stood in the midst of many individual programs or 
parts of programs. Recognizing that our Corporate Headquarters is in an 
excellent test market area, we decided to attempt a three phase pro¬ 
gram and to keep track of our costs. The three phases were: 1) teaching 
fundamental economics in school systems; 2) economic education 
directed to those no longer in school; 3) improving economic com¬ 
munications with our own employees. 

We started with the school system program first and are pleasantly sur¬ 
prised at the enthusiasm of the teachers and students. To help the 
schools get started, we are underwriting graduate course training for the 
teachers. Later in 1976 we should be able to offer a proven and 
acceptable curricula of programs for grades 2 through 10. Nothing is 
more rewarding than to see the essays written by 4th graders on such 
subjects as natural resources, inflation and the energy crisis. Further¬ 
more, it is amazing and heartening to see students who exhibit the 
fundamentals of true enterprise. 

In college you may have learned the four basic fundamentals in 
economics: land, labor, capital and the entrepreneur. Socialists and 
communists would have you forget the last word. In some of our 
colleges today economics are being taught using three fundamentals, 
as they drop off the entrepreneur who makes it go. 

Although our budget is modest, our commitment is great. We have been 
honored by two awards of special meaning to us. One is the Corporate 
Leadership Award from Finance Magazine for our efforts in behalf of 
free enterprise, and the other award expresses thanks from the 
Defiance, Ohio, public schools for our assistance in helping them 
launch their economic education program. 

I am proud to be an Ohioan because this state has passed a law re¬ 
quiring all students to receive training in economics as part of career 
education. Similar requirements in other states are essential if we are 
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Understanding of basic economic principles 
comes early for fourth graders running their 
own businesses in classes taught by graduates 
of A-T-0 sponsored college courses. 


to protect our freedom. It might interest you to know that from the small 
amount of publicity our program has received, we had over a thousand 
letters not only expressing support but requesting assistance in their 
respective areas. We think the job has to be done on a county-by- 
county basis throughout the United States, and it must be financially 
supported by industry. Based on the small amount of money we have 
spent to date, we know that one, two or three companies in a county 
will be able to support the entire program with surprisingly little expense. 
It takes dedication more than money. 

Outlook 

We have already noticed a pickup in our consumer products divisions, 
our defense divisions are working under existing contracts, and our 
capital goods divisions are in the midst of a recession. In the third and 
fourth quarters there could be a substantial movement stirring in the 
capital goods area, but some of our divisions will not benefit from this 
until early 1977 because they come in at the tail end of a pickup. So it 
could be a tough 1976 for us. 

Summary 

In summary, the company and its management team are in good shape 
and getting better, and many of our divisions now are either at or 
nearing the bottom of their cycle. Through the fourth quarter of 1975, 
we have had a year to year upward profit trend extending over 19 
quarters. If we continue this through 1976, I really think this company has 
a tremendous future. I repeat, however, that 1976 will be a tough year. 

In closing, I want to ask our shareholders to remember this is a very 
important year in the selection of the government. As a private 
enterprise, we are finding many cases where our costs soared due to 
statutory regulation. We are not finding a government that encourages 
profits or is sympathetic to what it will take to keep us a leader world¬ 
wide. In using the term government, I do not think of Republican or 
Democrat. I think in terms more of the bureaucrats and socialists. I 
encourage you to protect your rights as investors and as free citizens 
to regularly make known your views to your Congressmen, your 
Senators and the President of the United States. If free enterprise in 
this country is a very "endangered species," then as free citizens we 
all are an “endangered species." 
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School officials from Defiance, Ohio expressed appreciation for 
A-T-0 assistance in establishing economic education for the 
elementary through high school grades. 


















Five Year Summary Of Operations Year Ended December 31 , _ (OOP's omitted) 







1975 


1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

Net sales 





$480,482 


$475,775 

$435,758 

$381,618 

$357,700 

Cost of sales 





375,461 


367,451 

341,282 

300,312 

280,281 

Interest expense, net. 




9,679 


13,276 

8,616 

5,172 

5,510 

Taxes on income . 




11,420 


11,120 

9,540 

7,710 

6,559 

Income before extraordinary items . . 



12,194 


11,193 

10,177 

8,820 

6,928 

Extraordinary items. 




— 


— 

— 

— 

706 

Net income 





12,194 


11,193 

10,177 

8,820 

7,634 

Net income to common shares 




10,510 


9,623 

8,491 

6,849 

5,442 

Per common share income from operations . 


$ 1.61 


$ 1.45 

$ 1.25 

$ .91 

$ .61 

Assuming full dilution . . . . 




1.54 


1.42 

1.24 

.91 

.61 

Cash dividends. 




.21 


.20 

.17 

.12 

.12 

Book value 





$15.63 


$14.44 

$13.13 

$12.24 

$11.19 

Financial position and other data 









Total assets 





$299,801 


$309,462 

$283,450 

$249,563 

$236,063 

Net fixed assets . 




64,248 


58,770 

53,125 

50,472 

50,741 

Net working capital . 




150,428 


148,030 

115,083 

114,437 

94,459 

Net worth 





$115,551 


$105,011 

$ 97,736 

$ 96,500 

$102,015 

Common shares outstanding 




6,488,886 

6,493,871 1 

6,580,249 

6,919,512 

7,656,463 

Holders of common shares . . 




23,633 


24,690 

24,479 

25,018 

28,292 

Number of employees . . . . 




17,340 


17,380 

16,300 

15,100 

14,400 


Quarterly High / Low Market or Bid Prices 

Quarterly Dividends 


1st 

2nd 


3rd 


4th 

1st 

2nd 3rd 

4th 

Common 

High Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1 Low 

High Low 


1974 

7 5% 

6 V 8 

4% 

5Vs 

3% 

4% 3’/e 

$ .05 

$ .05 $ .05 

$ .05 

1975 

7% 3% 

8 Vs 

6 V 4 

9Ve 

7% 

814 5 7 /e 

.05 

.05 .05 

.06 

Serial Preference Shares $100 par value 

1 st Series 6 % 

1974 

52 52 

52 

50 

48 

48 

48 

48 

1.50 

1.50 1.50 

1.50 

1975 

48 48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

1.50 

1.50 1.50 

1.50 

2 nd Series 5% and 3rd Series 5% 

1974 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1.25 

1.25 1.25 

1.25 

1975 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1.25 

1.25 1.25 

1.25 

Preference Shares $1 par value convertible 

1 st Series 

1974 

50 43 

50 

45 

45 

42 

40 

40 

1.25 

1.25 1.25 

1.25 

1975 

40 40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1.25 

1.25 1.25 

1.25 

2 nd Series 

1974 

50 48 

53 

45 

45 

42 

40 

40 

1.25 

1.25 1.25 

1.25 

1975 

42 40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1.25 

1.25 1.25 

1.25 

3rd Series 

1974 

5 to 4% 

5V 2 

4V4 

4V2 

314 

4 

2 % 

.10 

.10 .10 

.10 

1975 

£ 

Csi 

5? 

4% 

3% 

4% 

4 Vs 

43/8 4 

.10 

.10 .10 

.10 

4th Series 

1974 

* 

* 

* 

* 

.3716 

.37V2 . 371/2 .37'/2 

1975 

* 

* 

* 

* 

.3716 

. 371/2 . 371/2 . 371/2 

Source of Market Prices. National Quotation Bureau. 

*Not quoted in this quarter. 













































































































Fire Protection, Safety anil Security 


Since starting with “Automatic” Sprinkler as its 
original nucleus company, A-T-0 has grown to 
become the world’s largest integrated company 
serving the fire protection, safety and security 
markets. The six divisions now comprising this 
group are recognized for quality leadership in 
their respective fields. 

“Automatic” has expanded dramatically since 1964 
and now ranks as the largest U.S. manufacturer 
and installer of fire sprinkler systems and custom- 
designed devices for new and existing buildings of 
all types. The division also is the industry leader 
in the development of sophisticated fire sup¬ 
pression systems for offshore oil wells, coal mines, 
and other special hazard applications. 

Under the American LaFrance and Badger brand 
names, A-T-0 is the leading producer of 
consumer size fire extinguishers and the stainless 
steel liquid type used in commercial buildings. 


The superior new American LaFrance 2MA 
extinguisher recently received a top rating from 
a leading consumer buying guide. Powhatan brass 
products and Blaze Guard hose are high quality 
products for fire protection and industrial uses. 

For more than 100 years, American LaFrance has 
been the nation’s premier name in fire engines, 
and today the division is the largest manufacturer 
of custom vehicles for municipal and other fire 
departments. In 1975, initial deliveries were made on 
an order from Saudi Arabia for 222 items of appa¬ 
ratus, including pumpers and aerial equipment. 

A-T-O’s famed Snorkel division produces truck- 
mounted, elevated platforms and water booms. 
Snorkel, Squrt and Tele Squrt units are important 
weapons in the modern firefighter’s arsenal. The 
newly-developed Tele Squrt 35, introduced in 1975, 
is designed for field installation on pumpers al¬ 
ready in service as well as new apparatus. This 






Artisan's application of gold leaf 
lettering and scrollwork is but one 
of the hundreds of specialized 
skills involved in the manufacture 
of custom fire apparatus at 
American LaFrance. 


At the Powhatan foundry, skilled 
hands carefully pour molten metal 
to mold a piece of the firefighting 
brassware which gives the 
division a reputation for quality. 

Precise assembly and quality control 
operations recognize the life saving 
role of American LaFrance and 
Badger fire extinguishers. 
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Comprehensive screening and clearance systems 
are utilized by Advance Industrial Security 
personnel for efficient surveillance of networks of 
buildings and trafficways. 


unique feature permits a department to add to its 
firefighting capability at a reduced investment. 

Advance Industrial Security is one of the nation’s 
largest and fastest growing industrial security 
and investigative service organizations. Advance 
serves a prestigious list of clients that includes 
some of the nation’s largest industrial and com¬ 
mercial complexes as well as high security 
government installations. Largely a regional 
operation when it joined A-T-0 in 1967, Advance 
has expanded nationwide to include 28 offices 
in principal cities covering the United States. 

In fire/safety markets, A-T-0 also has a dominant 
position through Scott Aviation which makes the 
Air-Pak equipment used in most fire departments. 
Scott air and oxygen breathing systems, first aid 
kits, gas detectors and related products serve the 
aviation and industrial safety fields as well. 


At " Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation 
of America extensive systems 
engineering and testing operations 
include matching the flow rate and 
water spray pattern of a sprinkler 
nozzle to the area it must protect. 



Quality 

Grattsmen 





New lightweight model of the 
famed Scott Air-Pak breathing 
system for firefighters was 
developed by Scott Aviation 
using N.A.S.A. space technology. 


Remotely controlled, extendable 
water towers designed and built by 
Snorkel provide versatile and 
effective firefighting capability. 
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Consumer/ Recreation Products 


A long tradition of fine craftsmanship and premium 
quality is associated with the divisions serving the 
sporting goods market. 

Rawlings—a great name in sports for 78 years— 
has a distinguished reputation for product leader¬ 
ship dating back to its development of the first 
football protection gear and early baseball gloves. 

Recently, further recognition for the division’s 
role in professional sports came with the signing 
of a 10-year contract to supply the official major 
league baseballs—for both the National and 
American leagues—beginning in 1977. 

Rawlings uniforms, gloves and Adirondack bats 
are already widely used in the major leagues and 
the division is a big supplier to professional foot¬ 
ball, basketball and hockey leagues. 

Rawlings kept pace with the continuing growth of 
tennis by expanding its racket line. Top of the 
line remains the Tie Breaker metal racket, which 
John Newcombe helped design and then used in 
winning the U. S. Open, Davis Cup, WCT and a 
host of other major titles. 



Fred Perry, the world’s most famous 
line of tennis clothing, is created by 
internationally known and respected 
fashion designers. 

Adirondack “Pro Ring" bats are hand 
turned to the major leaguer’s 
individual specifications. 

At Thermometer Corporation of 
America, lead flakes the size of a 
grain of sand are individually added 
to a scientific grade hydrometer until 
the instrument is perfectly weighted. 
This dedication to quality carries 
over to TCA’s consumer lines. 





Rawlings fabulous top line baseball gloves and mitts 
proceed through more than 70 stages of handcrafted 
assembly in America’s heartland. 



The custom quality that only handcrafting can impart 
has earned Toney Penna golf clubs their distinguished 
reputation among the game’s top professional and 
amateur players. Both here and overseas they are 
the discriminating golfer’s mark of distinction. 
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A-T-O’s Oliver Sportsgoods, one of the largest, 
most respected racket manufacturers in Australia, 
makes top grade wood rackets for Rawlings. 
Oliver squash and tennis rackets are known 
worldwide. 

Again in 1975, a familiar sight at Wimbledon, 
Forest Hills and other major tournaments was the 
designer-styled Fred Perry tennis wear—inter¬ 
nationally known by the distinctive laurel wreath 
emblem. Worn by, among others, Manuel Orantes 
when he won the U. S. Open, Fred Perry tennis 
clothing is a traditional favorite with players in 
more than 50 countries. Two of the brightest 
young professionals—Billy Martin and Betsy 
Nagelsen—consistently display the Fred Perry 
laurel wreath, and both are using Rawling rackets 
to build solid careers. 

Texace golf and tennis hats are well represented 
in leading pro shops, sporting goods and depart¬ 


ment stores. Texace styling and quality 
workmanship also extend to its base¬ 
ball, hunting and uniform caps. 

The specialized skills of the designer, 
craftsman, and professional are com¬ 
bined in custom building Toney Penna 
golf clubs. Expertise developed by four 
decades of working with the game’s 
top pro’s is built into the prestige 
Toney Penna woods and irons. 

A-T-0 also serves consumer markets 
with high quality products for the home. 
The Compact vacuum cleaner and the 
life-saving U. L. listed Vanguard home 
fire alarm are manufactured by Inter¬ 
state Engineering. Thermometer Corpo¬ 
ration of America makes home ther¬ 
mometers, weather stations and 
precision instruments. 



Quality 

Graftsmen 




The quality finish and con¬ 
struction which have made 
Sher-Wood the hockey stick 
leader in Canada and the U.S. 
is imparted by careful hand¬ 
crafting of fine woods. 


At Texace the top quality and appearance of 
its golf headwear make it the fashion leader in 
both the U.S. and Canada. 


The quality performance and reliability of 
Compact vacuum cleaners by Interstate 
Engineering Corporation have earned them 
a loyal following among homemakers. 



Manuel Orantes 
displayed his 
winning style in 
Fred Perry tennis- 
wear while blazing 
away at the 
competition to win 
the U.S. Open at 
Forest Hills. 


John Newcombe, a leader among the world 
ranked tennis players, designed, plays, and 
wins with the Tie Breaker by Rawlings— the 
unchallenged premier aluminum racket. 
































Fluid I'wwer 


The emphasis on excellence demonstrated by 
the divisions in this group firmly establish A-T-O’s 
quality leadership position in the emerging fluid 
power industry. Product capabilities range from 
small hydronic valves for home heating systems 
to giant hydraulic cylinders for the world’s 
largest off-highway dump truck. 

Ward Hydraulics is a major producer of fluid 
power systems, cylinders, valves and related 
components. Because of its specialized technical 
and manufacturing expertise, this division is 
called upon to provide large scale hydraulics for 
producers of giant mobile off-highway equip¬ 
ment used in construction, mining and logging. 

Related operations which reinforce Ward’s in¬ 
dustry position include Stallman Gear, precision 



Gransmen 



Pressure gauge check is one of 
several final inspection operations to 
assure quality of this residential well 
tank produced by General Fittings. 



Gear cutting operations at Stallman are 
performed by skilled machinists and quality 
checked by specialists. 





\ 


The mirror-like finish of this hydraulic cylinder 
barrel at Ward Hydraulics catches the reflections 
of engineers gauging its critical dimensions 
against blueprint specifications. 



Hydraulic valve is turned to close tolerances 
under guiding hand of a skilled machinist at 
Omco Products. 
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gear-cutting; Omco Products, close tolerance 
valves and controls for industrial fluid power appli¬ 
cations and screw machine products; and Scott 
Midland, multi-purpose hydraulic cranes mounted 
on trucks and oil drilling platform service ships. 

The Hydrostrut product line includes a new type 
of heavy duty, liquid suspension system. The 
superior design and rugged performance features 
of this product make it well suited for large trucks 
and off-highway vehicles. 

Another segment of industry leadership is pro¬ 
vided by Fee & Mason, which produces one of 
the most complete lines of pipe hangers and 
accessories. Both custom-designed and standard 
hangers are made for power plant piping, process 


plants, building construction and industrial use. 

Through its General Fittings unit, the division is 
an established producer of boiler coils, fuel oil 
heaters, pressurized expansion tanks, and heat 
exchangers for the manufacturing, plumbing, and 
process industries. For the home, General Fittings 
makes hydronic heating system components and 
pressure tanks for well water systems. 

Other important Fee & Mason products that are 
well known in the industries they serve are the 
Chatleff Controls line of valves for air condi¬ 
tioning and refrigeration; Jersey Bolt’s construc¬ 
tion rods and bolts; and Arro brand fasteners, 
anchors and building hardware. 



An inert gas welding 
machine traces a hot 
metal seam on a 
slowly turning 
hydraulic cylinder 
destined to see 
service with a Scott 
Midland crane on 
the Trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 


Quality assurance inspector at 
Hydrostrut checks for precision 
finish on piston flanges. 


INDUSTRY PRODUCT SHIPMENTS 

FLUID POWER EQUIPMENT 
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I'acluiyiny Machinery / Ala terijil Hamlliiiy 


Engineering excellence and superior productivity 
are the hallmarks of A-T-O’s packaging machinery 
and material handling systems. 

Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing has long been a 
world leader in high speed, automatic bottling 
systems and equipment for soft drinks and beer. 


The division also supplies packaging and labeling 
machinery for cosmetics, food, proprietary drugs, 
wine, distilled beverages, detergents and other 
household products. 

Meyer now has machinery in 81 countries. In addi¬ 
tion to direct exports from three U.S. plants, 




Qimlity 
(draftsmen 


Synchronizing the sequen¬ 
tial operations of this high 
speed Meyer labeler ensures 
reliable operation when 
it is installed in the 
bottling plant. 



At Logan the pre-delivery 
checkout of a complex 
package sorting system re¬ 
quires a thorough test run 
in full scale mode to be 
certain the customer’s dis¬ 
tribution center will oper¬ 
ate to specifications. 


Skilled hands are required 
to assemble the stainless 
steel valve which is the 
heart of a Meyer high 
speed bottle filling machine. 
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the division’s international sales organization 
serves customers from manufacturing operations 
in Brazil, Mexico and the United Kingdom. 

Leadership in a related facet of the industry is 
provided by Consolidated Packaging Machinery, 
which specializes in high speed capping and seal¬ 
ing equipment. C.P.M. is the number one supplier 
of automated machinery for sealing containers 
with screw type caps, used principally by the 
drug, chemical and specialized food industries. 
Extremely innovative, this division makes 
machinery to seal a wide range of bottles, cans 
and other containers of all sizes and all shapes— 
round, square or otherwise. 


handling industry. This division is a leader in the 
design, manufacture and installation of custom engi¬ 
neered conveyors. Logan also makes a standard 
conveyor line that is one of the finest in the industry. 

S. S. Systems was recently consolidated into 
Logan. The combined division qualifies as the 
largest supplier of automated parcel sortation 
equipment for post offices, catalog order houses, 
transportation terminals, supply depots and dis¬ 
tribution centers. Offering a unique high speed 
capability, these sortation systems can process 
up to 20,000 parcels an hour. 



Logan—a widely respected name now in its cen¬ 
tennial year—is in the forefront of the material 


An engineer traces a relay panel which will control a complex Logan 
conveyor system for an automobile assembly plant which spreads over 
many acres and goes through several floor levels. 


At Consolidated Packaging Machinery a master craftsman 
guides this engine lathe as it carves a piece of steel to form 
the jaws which will apply specific caps to detergent bottles. 


INDUSTRY PRODUCT SHIPMENTS: 
PACKAGING MACHINERY/CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 
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itiiiiinu and Construction C«|iii|Miicut 


Throughout the mining and construction industries, 
the products of this A-T-0 group stand for 
advanced design, quality engineering and 
dependable performance. The group’s divisions 
are leading suppliers to markets ranging from coal 
mining to concrete mixing, from building highways 
to high rise buildings. 

Kersey, originator of low profile coal mining 
equipment, continues as a world leader in the 
design and manufacture of battery-powered 
tractors, trailers and mine locomotives. To keep 
pace with booming coal industry requirements, the 
division opened a 50,000 square foot manufacturing 
and service facility in Ranson, W. Va. in mid-1975. 


A-T-O’s prominent name products for the con¬ 
struction industry include Safway steel scaffolding 
and shoring, whose development the division 
pioneered. Safway has expanded into two 
new product areas: powered swing stages and 
powered mobile platforms. i 

Huber, a respected name since 1869, pioneered 
in the development of steam tractors and 
motorized road graders. The division’s heavy 
duty equipment includes graders, rollers 
and the popular road maintainer which is one 
of the most versatile and widely used machines 
in the industry. Huber equipment is sold to local, 
state and federal government units as well as 



to contractors and international customers. 

Essick is the leader in concrete and mortar mixers, 
as well as pumps for applying mortar, plaster and 


The newest innovation 
from Kersey —solid state 
power controls to meet 
the demanding require¬ 
ments of underground 
coal mining—are now be¬ 
ing installed in battery 
powered tractors and 
personnel carriers. 

The reliability of our new 
swing stages by Safway 
Steel Products is attested 
to by the construction 
and maintenance men 
who daily step aboard 
and hang over the side to 
work on tall buildings. 


INDUSTRY PRODUCT SHIPMENTS: 

MINING EQUIPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION 
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SOURCE: 1976 Industrial Outlook. U.S. Department 
ot Commerce. 




The quality and versatility of rollers built by Essick 
are demonstrated by this medium weight vibratory 
model undergoing reliability testing in extremely 
hot and difficult weather conditions. 
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fireproofing materials. The division also is well 
known for its rugged regular and vibratory road 
rollers and evaporative air cooling systems for 
industry, commercial buildings and restaurants. 

T. L. Smith has been a leader in the industry since 
patenting the first tilter mixer in 1901. This division 
today ranks as the largest producer of high speed 
turbine mixers and has been increasing its volume 
in truck-mounted mixers as a result of new 


models with superior efficiency, maintenance 
features, and versatility. 

Tiffin Metal Products, creative metal fabricator, 
also participates in construction equipment 
markets as a supplier of steel cabs for off-highway 
and agricultural vehicles. Tiffin’s other primary 
products include school lockers, coin-operated 
lockers, and outdoor advertising sign panels. 




Graftsmen 


Huber road graders must pass stringent 
quality control and performance 
standards such as this audiometer test 
which measures noise levels relative to 
operator safety and comfort. Huber has 
been chosen by the U.S. Army to build 
more than 600 ‘‘super’’ graders specially 
engineered to operate efficiently in any 
climate from the tropics to the Arctic. 


A concrete mixer takes shape as a skilled 
welder plies his trade at T. L. Smith. 



Cabs for off-highway construction and agricultural machinery 
are an example of specialized metal fabrication capabilities of 
Tiffin Metal Products. 
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Electrical anil Electronics 


The technological and scientific capabilities of 
this group are attested to by the recognition ac¬ 
corded its divisions over many years by both 
government and industry. With a commitment to 
excellence on the part of its researchers, skilled 
technicians, and other talented workers, this group 
is uniquely qualified for projects ranging from a 
single failsafe electronic switch to a total missile 
instrumentation program. 

Interstate Electronics Corporation has earned an 
unexcelled reputation for its role in developing 
highly sophisticated instrumentation and teleme¬ 
try systems for the Navy’s Fleet Ballistic Missile 
and anti-submarine warfare (ASW) programs. 

Currently, IEC is the prime contractor for instru¬ 
mentation on the Trident missile program, which 
carries one of the nation’s highest defense 
priorities, and earlier served in a similar key 
capacity for the Polaris and Poseidon projects. 


Building on its strong base in aerospace and 
defense, Interstate has become increasingly in¬ 
volved in commercial markets. A major area of 
diversification has been its development of the 
most complete and versatile line of general 
purpose function generators available today. 
Offering advantages of advanced circuitry, low 
cost and high reliability, these instruments are 
widely used for industrial and laboratory 
testing and standards. 

Hartman Systems is best known as a custom 
designer and maker of sophisticated electronics 
and navigational equipment for ships and aircraft. 
The division specializes in visual and aural display 
instruments, control and monitoring systems, 
telemetry and communications products for both 
military and commercial customers. 

Hartman Electrical Manufacturing designs and 
produces components that are built into virtually 



At Hartman Electrical (above and right) 
circuit boards, contactors, and relays are 
put together with extreme care to attain 
the high reliability standards required 
for aviation and space industries. 



Quality 

Gransmen 



At Interstate Electronics (right) high 
technology projects range from missile 
telemetry to sampling ocean waves for 
pollution and weather conditions. A recent 
application of lEC’s expertise is the flat 
panel (center) which uses a plasma display 
to deliver larger, more detailed views of 
diagrams or charts than can be accom¬ 
plished by a conventional cathode ray tube. 


INDUSTRY SHIPMENTS: 
ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 



SOURCE: 1976 Industrial Outlook, U.S. Department 
ol Commerce. 
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all commercial aircraft made in the United States. 
These components include high-reliability elec¬ 
trical switches, contactors, relays and switching 
devices to control or monitor the use of electrical 
power within the aircraft. Hartman Electrical also 
makes switchgear and related items for non-aero¬ 
space applications where a high degree of 
reliability is required. 

A-T-0 is also the country’s premier supplier for 
breathing and emergency oxygen equipment used 
in aircraft, firefighting and contaminant environ¬ 
ments through the Scott Aviation division. Its 
Davis Instruments line of air pollution monitors 
provide protection against the environmental 
hazards of sulphur dioxide and helps plants meet 
government safety and environmental regulations. 


At Hartman Systems (right) 
sophisticated electronics for 
airborne anti-submarine war¬ 
fare are meticulously 
constructed one at a time, and 
then (below) precision tested by 
specialized computers. 
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Major Divisions anil I'rmlncts 


FIRE PROTECTION, 

SAFETY and SECURITY 

Advance Industrial Security 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Security consultation • Uniformed 
security guards • Fire, safety, security 
systems and equipment • Industrial and 
business investigative services • Large 
area protection. 

American LaFrance 

Elmira, New York 
Custom fire engines, including 
pumpers, ladder trucks and aerial 
platforms • Fire extinguishers • Fire 
hose • Brass goods. 

“Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation 
of America 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Sprinkler systems • Special 
hazards fire protection systems • 
Hydraulically calculated systems • 
Sprinkler heads • Spray nozzles • 
Control valves • Rate of Rise and 
electric detection systems • Electric 
control panels • Alarms • Fabrication, 
inspection and maintenance services. 

Badger-Powhatan 

Ranson, West Virginia 
Chemical engines • Portable water, C0 2 
and dry chemical fire extinguishers • 
Halon systems • Range hoods • 

Blaze Guard fire hose and couplings • 
Brass products for fire protection, 
industrial and municipal applications. 

Scott Aviation 

Lancaster, New York 
Oxygen and air breathing systems • 
Light aircraft accessories • Solid-state 
oxygen • Gas masks and respiratory 
devices • Gas analyzers and alarms • 
Air pollution detection and control 
equipment • Safety and first aid 
equipment for home and factory. 

Snorkel Fire Equipment 

St. Joseph, Missouri 
Aerial type water delivery systems for 
firefighting apparatus • Articulated and 
telescopic booms, aerial platforms and 
extendable ladders. 


CONSUMER/RECREATION 

PRODUCTS 

Adirondack 

Dolgeville, New York 
Baseball bats and accessories • 
Toboggans and hockey sticks. 

Adirondack-Sherwood 

Sherbrooke, Quebec 
Sher-Wood hockey sticks and 
related equipment. 

Fred Perry Sportswear Ltd. 

London, England 

Designer, manufacturer and worldwide 
marketer of high fashion tennis clothing 
and sports apparel. 

Interstate Engineering 

Anaheim, California 
Vanguard residential fire alarms and 
smoke detectors • Compact home 
vacuum cleaners. 


Oliver Sportsgoods Pty. Ltd. 

Camden Park, S.A., Australia 
Manufacturer of tennis rackets, squash 
rackets, paddle games • Racket 
stringing machines • Badminton 
equipment • Croquet equipment. 

Rawlings Sporting Goods 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Full line of sports equipment for 
baseball, football, basketball, soccer, 
boxing, badminton, golf, hockey, tennis 
and wrestling • Uniforms, jackets, 
shoes and protective gear. 

Texace 

San Antonio, Texas 
Designer and manufacturer of fashion- 
styled sports headwear • Hats and caps 
for golf and tennis. 

Thermometer Corporation of America 

Springfield, Ohio 

Thermometers, hydrometers, humidity 
and weather instruments. Gaydell 
brand cooking utensils. 

Toney Penna Co. 

Jupiter, Florida 

Professional quality golf clubs, golf balls 
and accessories. 



Quality Gralismen 


FLUID POWER 

Fee & Mason 

Manasquan, New Jersey 
Rigid pipe hangers and accessories • 
Spring hangers, preformed channel, 
framing and accessories • Engineered 
pipe suspension systems • Heavy 
anchoring devices • Masonry and 
hollow wall anchors and fasteners. 

General Fittings 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island 
Hydronic heating devices • Boiler coils 

• Water heaters • Pressurized expansion 
tanks and air control packages • Flow 
fittings • Steamand hot water converters 

• Fuel oil heaters and accessories. 

Hydrostrut 

Newark, Ohio 

Liquid suspension systems for heavy 
duty off-highway construction vehicles 

• Hydraulic cylinders and components. 

Ward Hydraulics 

Alden, New York 

Hydraulic cylinders • Fluid controls 

• Valves, controls and related equipment 

• Truck cranes • Jack jibs • Gears, 
splines and sprockets. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY/ 
MATERIAL HANDLINGf 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery 

Buffalo, New York 

Manufacturer of high-speed automatic 
capping equipment for bottles, cans, 
and other containers. 

Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Packaging and bottling systems and 
equipment • Labeling machinery • Case 
palletizers • Rinsing and inspection 
equipment for bottling lines. 

Logan 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Conveyor equipment and material 
handling systems • Wire partitions and 
window guards • Folding gates • Spiral 
stairs • Automated package and parcel 
sorting systems • Colonel Logan 
ornamental ironwork. 


MINING and CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT! 

Essick 

Los Angeles, California 

Vibrating and deadweight road rollers 

• Plaster, mortar and concrete mixers 

• Material pumps • Air compressors 

• Evaporative air coolers • Commercial 
and industrial make-up air equipment • 
Trailer running gear • Brakes and axles. 

Huber 

Marion, Ohio 

Road-building and construction 
equipment • Tandem rollers • Motor 
graders and maintainors. 

Kersey Manufacturing 

Bluefield, Virginia 

Mining tractors, trailers, personnel 

carriers and other vehicles 

• Locomotives, both trolley and battery. 

Safway Steel Products 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Steel scaffolding and shoring systems 

• Portable bleachers, gymnasium seats 
and risers • Swing stages • Powered 
mobile platforms. 

T. L. Smith 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Truck mounted concrete mixers 

• Turbine mixers • Tilter mixers. 

Tiffin Metal Products* 

Tiffin, Ohio 

Steel cabs for off-highway and 
agricultural vehicles • Metal stampings 

• Steel cabinets and coin operated 
lockers • Outdoor advertising signs. 


t For line of business accounting, Packaging 
Machinery/Material Handling and Mining and 
Construction Equipment are grouped 
as “Industrial." 

* Listed in “Other Products” for line of 
business accounting. 










ELECTRICAL and 
ELECTRONICS 

Hartman Electrical Manufacturing 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical power switching and solid 
state controls • Contactors, relays and 
protective devices. 

Hartman Systems 

Huntington Station, L.I., New York 
Electronic instrumentation • Aircraft 
instruments • Warning tone generators 
• Navigation, display, communication 
and telemetry systems. 


Interstate Electronics 

Anaheim, California 
Instrumentation systems • Computer 
based signal processing • Function and 
pulse generators • Instrumented buoy 
systems • Oceanographic research and 
instrumentation • Environmental 
engineering. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
and SERVICES 

A-T-0 Acceptance Corporation 

Willoughby, Ohio 

A-T-0 Properties Inc. 

Willoughby, Ohio 

A-T-0 Systems Management Group, Inc. 

Willoughby, Ohio 

Samuel Klein Foundry 

Alburtis, Pennsylvania 

Western Reserve Container Corporation 

Painesville, Ohio 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Australia 

Fire Fighting Sprinkler Co., Ltd. 
Meyer-Davleco Pty., Limited 
Oliver Sportsgoods Pty. Ltd. 

Brazil 

A-T-0 do Brasil 
Industria e Comercio Ltda. 

Canada 

Adirondack-Sherwood, Inc. 

Auto-Sentry Fire Protection Systems Ltd. 
Geo. J. Meyer Mfg., Canada, Ltd. 
Thermometer Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 

Germany 

Bronswerk^Automatic" G.m.b.H. 

Italy 

Automatic Sprinkler Italiana S.p.A. 

Mexico 

Geo. J. Meyer de Mexico S.A. de C.V. 
Smith-Essick de Mexico S.A. de C.V. 

Netherlands 

Bronswerk-“Automatic" N.V. 

Meyer Dumore International B.V. 

New Zealand 

Reliance Fire Fighting Equipment Ltd. 

South Africa 

Geo. J. Meyer (South Africa) (Pty.) Ltd. 

United Kingdom 

Auto-Sentry Fire Protection Systems Ltd. 
Fred Perry Sportswear Ltd. 

Meyer Dumore International 
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Consolidated Balance Sheets 

December 31 , 1975 and 1974 


Assets 1975 

Current assets: 

Cash . $ 15,178,000 

Accounts and notes receivable, less allowance for uncollectible 

accounts of $2,186,000 in 1975 and $2,744,000 in 1974 (Note 1). 88,984,000 

Inventories, net of progress payments of $18,611,000 in 1975 and 

$21,832,000 in 1974 (Note 1) 106,535,000 

Prepaid expenses. 2,268,000 

Total current assets. $212,965,000 


Property, plant and equipment, at cost (Notes 1 and 2): 

Land and land improvements . $ 4,463,000 

Buildings and leasehold improvements. 37,294,000 

Machinery and equipment . 59,050,000 

Rental equipment . 12,300,000 

Other. 10,795,000 

$123,902,000 

Less—accumulated depreciation and amortization . 59,654,000 

$ 64,248,000 

Other assets: 

Noncurrent accounts and notes receivable. $ 5,772,000 

Investments, at cost (Note 9). 2,402,000 

Patents, at cost, less accumulated amortization. 1,425,000 

Cost in excess of net assets of purchased businesses (Note 1) . 7,837,000 

Other. 5,152,000 

$ 22,588,000 
$299,801,000 


Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity 1975 

Current liabilities: 

Notes payable (Note 2). $ 8,098,000 

Current maturities of long-term debt (Note 2) 2,153,000 

Accounts payable. 25,735,000 

Accrued liabilities. 24,797,000 

Accrued Federal income taxes. 1,754,000 

Total current liabilities . $ 62,537,000 


Long-term debt (Note 2): 

Notes and mortgages payable . $ 83,061,000 

4 3 /s% Convertible subordinated debentures. 24,693,000 

6% Subordinated debentures . 4,173,000 

$111,927,000 

Deferred Federal income taxes (Notes 6 and 8). $ 4,460,000 

Other deferred liabilities . $ 4,996,000 

Minority interest (Notes 1 and 11). $ 330,000 


Shareholders’ equity: 

Serial preference shares, $100 par value (Note 4) . $ 4,850,000 

Preference shares, $1 par value (liquidation preference 

$31,752,000 in 1975), stated at (Notes 4 and 11). 9,270,000 

Common shares, 10 cents par value (Notes 4 and 5). 649,000 

Capital surplus. 1,899,000 

Retained earnings (Notes 2 and 8). 98,883,000 

$115,551,000 

The accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial $299,801,000 

Statements are an integral part of these balance sheets . 


1974 


$ 14,808,000 
96,389,000 

114,938,000 

1,845,000 

$227,980,000 

$ 4,281,000 
38,793,000 
50,029,000 
11,174,000 
10,456,000 
$114,733,000 
55,963,000 
$ 58,770,000 

$ 4,109,000 
2,835,000 
1,806,000 
8,314,000 
5,648,000 
$ 22,712,000 
$309,462,000 


1974 


$ 19,067,000 
2,260,000 
28,231,000 
26,258,000 
4,134,000 
$ 79,950,000 

$ 83,847,000 
24,668,000 
4,779,000 
$113,294,000 
$ 2,280,000 
$ 5,491,000 
$ 3,436,000 

$ 4,850,000 

6,481,000 

649,000 

2,971,000 

90,060,000 

$105,011,000 

$309,462,000 























































































Consolidated Statements of Income 

For the years ended December 31, 1975 and 1974 


Net sales . 

Costs and expenses (Note 1): 

Cost of sales. 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 
Interest expense (net of interest capitalized 
of $180,000 in 1975 and $34,000 in 1974) . . 

Minority interest. 

Other income, net. 

Income before provision for taxes on income 
Provision for taxes on income (Note 6): 

Federal income taxes . 

State income taxes . 

Net income . 

Earnings per common share and 
common share equivalent (Note 1) .... 

Earnings per common share- 

assuming full dilution (Note 1). 


Consolidated Statements of Changes in Financial Position 

For the years ended December 31, 1975 and 1974 

Source of funds: 

Net income . 

Items not requiring outlay of (or producing) working 
capital in the current period— 

Depreciation and amortization. 

Increase in deferred taxes . 

Increase (decrease) in other deferred liabilities . 

Minority interest expense. 

Other, net . 

Funds provided from operations . 

Funds provided from additional term loan borrowings 
($5,168,000) and Credit Agreement refinancing 

($29,000,000) in 1974 . 

Total funds provided . 

Application of funds: 

Purchase of fixed assets, net of retirements and transfer of 

property to joint venture with cost of $1,284,000 in 1974 . 

Cash dividends declared . 

Decrease In long-term debt . 

Increase in noncurrent receivables. 

Net reduction in "cost in excess of net assets of purchased businesses" 
resulting from purchase of minority interest of American LaFrance Inc. 

($3,175,000) for total consideration of ($2,560,000) (Note 11). 

Purchase of capital shares. 

Investment in joint venture (Note 9). 

Prior period tax adjustment (Note 8). 

Other, net . 

Total funds applied. 

Increase In working capital (Note 12). 

The accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial 
Statements are an integral part of these statements. 


1975 

1974 

$480,482,000 

$475,775,000 

$375,461,000 

$367,451,000 

72,489,000 

73,829,000 

9,679,000 

13,276,000 

69,000 

564,000 

(830,000) 

(1,658,000) 

$456,868,000 

$453,462,000 

$ 23,614,000 

$ 22,313,000 

$ 10,100,000 

$ 9,820,000 

1,320,000 

1,300,000 

$ 11,420,000 

$ 11,120,000 

$ 12,194,000 

$ 11,193,000 

$1.61 

$1.45 

$1.54 

$1.42 



1975 

1974 

$12,194,000 

$11,193,000 

8,112,000 

7,219,000 

1,800,000 

570,000 

(495,000) 

531,000 

69,000 

564,000 

— 

650,000 

$21,680,000 

$20,727,000 


34,168,000 

$21,680,000 

$54,895,000 

$12,393,000 

$10,691,000 

3,045,000 

2,887,000 

1,473,000 

3,970,000 

1,663,000 

1,219,000 

615,000 

_ 

339,000 

356,000 

— 

1,439,000 

— 

1,176,000 

(246,000) 

210,000 

$19,282,000 

$21,948,000 

$ 2,398,000 

$32,947,000 



















































































Consolidated Statements of Shareholders’ Equity 

For the years ended December 31, 1975 and 1974 



Serial 

Preference 

Preference 

Common 

Capital 

Retained 


Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Surplus 

Earnings 

BALANCE, 

DECEMBER 31, 1973 

$4,862,000 

$6,483,000 

$658,000 

$2,963,000 

$82,770,000 

Net income . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11,193,000 

Dividends declared— 






Serial preference and 






preference shares. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1,570,000) 

Common shares ($.20 per share) . 
Conversion of preference 


— 

— 

— 

(1,317,000) 

shares, $1 par value . 

— 

(2,000) 

— 

2,000 

— 

Shares issued in connection 






with previous acquisitions . . . 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

(1,000) 

Shares purchased. 

Prior period adjustment resulting 

(12,000) 

— 

(10,000) 

6,000 

(340,000) 

from Internal Revenue Service 
review (Note 8). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(675,000) 

BALANCE, 






DECEMBER 31, 1974 

$4,850,000 

$6,481,000 

$649,000 

$2,971,000 

$90,060,000 

Net income . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12,194,000 

Dividends declared— 






Serial preference and 






preference shares. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1,672,000) 

Common shares ($.21 per share) . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1,373,000) 

Shares purchased. 

Exchange of 446,365 Third Series 

— 

(13,000) 

(2,000) 

— 

(324,000) 

preference shares for common 
stock of American LaFrance Inc. 






held by minority stockholders, 
including expenses of approxi¬ 
mately $500,000 (Note 11) . . . . 

_ 

2,802,000 


(1,072,000) 


Shares issued in connection 
with previous acquisitions . . . 

BALANCE, 

— 

— 

2,000 

— 

(2,000) 

DECEMBER 31, 1975 

$4,850,000 

$9,270,000 

$649,000 

$1,899,000 

$98,883,000 


The accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial 
Statements are an integral part of these statements. 


Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements December 31,1975 and 1974 


1. Summary of Significant Accounting Policies: 

PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION. The ac¬ 
companying consolidated financial statements 
include the accounts of the Company and its 
subsidiaries. All subsidiaries are wholly owned 
with the exception of an insignificant Canadian 
subsidiary. All material intercompany accounts 
and transactions have been eliminated. 

INVENTORIES AND CONTRACTS IN PROCESS. 
Inventories are stated at the lower of cost or 
market and include cost of material, labor and 
factory overhead. Inventories entering into the 
determination of cost of sales are summarized 
as follows: 



FIFO Cost 

LIFO Cost 

Total 

1975 

$90,270,000 

$16,265,000 

$106,535,000 

1974 

97,339,000 

17,599,000 

114,938,000 

1973 

97,312,000 

15,183,000 

112,495,000 


If the first-in, first-out method of inventory 
accounting had been used for all inventories, 
inventories would have been $6,025,000, $4,819,000 
and $1,708,000 higher than those reported at 
December 31, 1975, 1974 and 1973, respectively. 

Contracts in process are accounted for on both 
the completed contract and percentage of com¬ 
pletion methods. Long-term contract costs in¬ 
cluded in inventory and billings included in re¬ 
ceivables were as follows: 



























































Inventory— 

1975 

1974 

Production cost. 

$9,310,000 

$10,429,000 

Progress billings, at cost . . 

Receivables (of which $682,000 
is not expected to be 
collected within the next 
year) which include 
retainage of $2,578,000 in 1975 
and $2,547,000 in 1974 

(9,797,000) 

(11,030,000) 

9,032,000 

10,358,000 


PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. The 
policy of the Company and its subsidiaries is to 
provide for depreciation of property, plant and 
equipment generally by the straight-line method 
at annual rates sufficient to amortize the cost of 
the asset during its estimated useful life. The 
principal rates of depreciation are: Buildings 
2V2%; Machinery and Equipment 8V3%; Rental 
Equipment 9%; Leasehold Improvements—life 
of lease. Expenditures for maintenance and 
repairs are charged to income. Additions, major 
improvements and renewals are capitalized and 
depreciated. 

DEFERRED DEBT DISCOUNT. The policy of the 
Company is to amortize debt discount over the 
term of the related debt. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. Research and 
development expenditures, including develop¬ 
ment costs of products, processes and product 
applications, are expensed in the year incurred 
rather than deferred. Total research and develop¬ 
ment expenditures included in cost of sales in 
the accompanying consolidated statements of 
income were approximately $3,567,000 in 1975 
and $2,971,000 in 1974. 

CAPITALIZATION OF INTEREST. It is the policy 
of the Company to capitalize interest costs 
during construction. Total interest capitalized 
was approximately $180,000 in 1975 and $34,000 
in 1974. 

EARNINGS PER SHARE. Earnings per common 
and common share equivalent is based upon 
the weighted average number of shares out¬ 
standing during each year (6,543,285 in 1975 and 
6,654,896 in 1974) after giving effect to those out¬ 
standing stock options which are dilutive. With 
respect to such options, it has been assumed 
that the proceeds have been used to acquire 
common shares of the Company. The earnings 
per common share, assuming full dilution, is 
based upon the weighted average common 
shares outstanding plus the common shares 
issuable upon conversion of securities whose 
exercise or conversion as of January 1 would 
reduce earnings per common and common 
share equivalent for that year. 

COST IN EXCESS OF NET ASSETS OF 
PURCHASED BUSINESSES. The policy of the 
Company is to amortize cost in excess of net 
assets of purchased businesses over a 40-year 
period. 


TRANSLATION OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES. 
Financial statements of foreign subsidiaries are 
translated into United States dollar equivalents 
as follows: current assets, current liabilities and 
long-term debt at year-end exchange rates; 
property, plant and equipment, long-term invest¬ 
ments, other long-term assets and shareholders’ 
equity at historical rates prevailing at the dates 
of transactions; income and expense at average 
rates in effect during the year except that 
depreciation charges are translated at exchange 
rates in effect when the related assets were 
acquired. Gains and losses from the translation 
of foreign currencies into United States dollar 
equivalents are charged to income. During 1975 
and 1974, foreign currency exchange losses of 
approximately $500,000 and $100,000, respectively, 
were included in other income. 


2. Long-Term Debt: 

Long-term debt at December 31, 1975 and 1974, 
consisted of: 



1975 

1974 

Term notes payable to banks . 
11V4% Notes payable to 

$40,750,000 

$70,000,000 

insurance companies. 

2 to 13% Mortgage notes, 
payable in various installments 

29,250,000 


to 1995 . 

7,425,000 

7,229,000 

Other notes payable 

7,789,000 

8,878,000 


$85,214,000 

$86,107,000 

Less—Current maturities. 

2,153,000 

2,260,000 

4%% Convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1987, net of 
unamortized discount of 
$287,000 in 1975 and $312,000 

$83,061,000 

$83,847,000 

in 1974 . 

6% Subordinated debentures due 
1988, net of unamortized discount 
of $992,000 in 1975 and $1,249,000 

$24,693,000 

$24,668,000 

in 1974 . 

$ 4,173,000 

$ 4,779,000 


In December, 1975, the Company finalized an 
agreement with a group of insurance companies 
for the private placement of $50,000,000 of notes 
which mature in annual installments through 1990. 
The notes, which bear interest at 11V4%, will be 
issued on three separate dates prior to March 31, 
1976, and will be used for the repayment of debt 
under the Company's existing Bank Credit 
Agreement. At December 31, 1975, the Company 
had issued $29,250,000 of these notes. Under 
certain conditions, the Company may make pre¬ 
payments on any maturity date through November 
30, 1980, equal to an annual principal install¬ 
ment. Anytime after November 30, 1980, the 
Company may prepay the entire principal at a 
premium of 11.25% in 1980 and decreasing per¬ 
centages thereafter. The agreement also pro¬ 
vides, among other things, for restrictions on 
additional borrowings and contains normal 
covenants including those relating to the mainte¬ 
nance of working capital and tangible net worth 








































levels and provides restrictions on the declaration 
of cash dividends. 

Pursuant to the insurance company borrowings, 
A-T-0 modified its Bank Credit Agreement 
whereby it will ultimately reduce its maximum 
available long-term borrowing to $20,000,000 
from $70,000,000. Interest on these borrowings will 
remain at V 2 % over the base (or prime) rate 
through December 31, 1978, and will then be 
raised to %% over the base rate. The Revolving 
Credit notes have a stated maturity of September 
30, 1983, with principal payments due quarterly 
beginning December 31,1978. The Bank Credit 
Agreement also provides for the issuance of 
Seasonal Notes up to an aggregate amount not to 
exceed $25,000,000, which bear interest at the 
base rate. (The average short-term borrowings 
on the seasonal line approximated $8,000,000 in 
1975 and $25,000,000 in 1974, and the annual 
average effective interest rates approximated 
7%% in 1975 and 10%% in 1974.) The Company 
has agreed to maintain compensating balances, 
which are based on the annual average daily 
collected bank balances, equivalent to 10% of 
the borrowings outstanding on both the long¬ 
term and seasonal line, and 10% of the maxi¬ 
mum amount of Revolving Credit and seasonal 
line available, or pay a fee on such deficiency 
computed at 1% over the average daily base 
rate. The Company was required to pay such a 
fee of $3,000 in 1975 and $72,000 in 1974. The 
Bank Credit Agreement contains normal cove¬ 
nants, including those relating to the maintenance 
of working capital, requirements to eliminate all 
short-term borrowing for 30 consecutive days 
each year and restrictions as to declarations of 
cash dividends. 

Under the most restrictive loan agreement, con¬ 
solidated working capital, as defined, must be 
not less than $135,000,000; current ratio must be at 
least 2:1 and Consolidated Tangible Net Worth 
must be not less than $90,000,000. At December 31, 
1975, consolidated working capital, as defined, 
was approximately $147,424,000 and the working 
capital ratio was approximately 4.0:1. In addition, 
consolidated retained earnings available for 
cash dividends were limited to approximately 
$4,100,000 in 1975 and $8,335,000 in 1974. 

The 4%% debentures are convertible into one 
common share for each $58.50 of principal amount 
and are redeemable at declining premiums 
until maturity. Commencing July 1, 1977, and 
each year thereafter until maturity, the Company 
is required to pay into a sinking fund an amount 
equal to 6%% of the principal amount of de¬ 
bentures outstanding on July 1, 1976. The con¬ 
version price of the debentures is subject to 
adjustment under certain circumstances. 

The 6% subordinated debentures are redeemable 


at any time at declining premiums to 1985. The 
Company is required to pay into a sinking fund 
approximately $400,000 each year until maturity. 
The principal payments on the long-term debt 
for the years 1976-1980 are approximately as 
follows: 1976—$2,153,000; 1977—$1,856,000; 1978— 
$5,262,000; 1979—$7,673,000; 1980—$10,212,000; 
thereafter—$58,058,000. 

3. Pensions: 

The Company has pension plans covering the 
majority of its employees. The total pension 
expense was approximately $2,700,000 in 1975 
and $2,280,000 in 1974, and includes, generally, 
amortization of prior service costs over ten 
years. The Company’s policy is to fund the maxi¬ 
mum allowable under the Internal Revenue 
Code. As of December 31, 1975, the actuarially 
computed value of vested benefits for all plans 
was not in excess of total pension funds and 
balance sheet accruals. 


During 1975, the Company completed a review 
of its entire employee retirement benefit program 
to determine compliance with provisions of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA) of 1974 and to generally evaluate the 
adequacy of retirement benefits. The Company 
is in the process of amending and restating its 
pension plans so as to be in compliance with the 
provisions of ERISA. 


4. Capital Shares: 

The authorized, issued and outstanding shares 
of each of the Company’s classes of capital 
shares are as follows: 

Out- Out¬ 
standing standing 
Originally Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Authorized Issued 1975 1974 


Serial 

preference 

shares. 123,000 52,732 48,500 48,500 

Preference 
shares, $1 par 

value. 4,000,000 2,035,795 1,528,422 1,095,290 

Common shares . 18,000,000 7,998,627 6,488,886 6,493,871 


The serial preference shares have been issued 
in three series. The First Series, 6% (issued 
27,732 shares), are redeemable at the option of 
the Company any time, with a declining premium 
to 1982. The Second Series, 5% (issued 7,500 
shares) and Third Series, 5% (issued 17,500 
shares) are redeemable at any time without a 
premium. All of the shares have voting rights. 


The preference shares, $1 par value, have been 
issued in four series. All preference shares have 


voting rights and are on a parity with the serial 
preference shares with respect to dividends and 
liquidation preference. 


Dividend Conversion 


Series 

Per Year 

Rate 

Price 

First . . . 

$5.00 

3.81 

$100 

Second . . 

5.00 

2.96 

100 

Third . . . 

.40 

.4 

10 

Fourth . . 

1.50 

.737 

30 

































The Board of Directors is authorized to amend 
the Articles of Incorporation to create one or 
more additional series of serial preference shares 
and preference shares, to fix or change 
certain express terms of such shares and to 
issue such shares in one or more series. 

Dividends on ail series of serial preference and 
preference shares outstanding are cumulative. 

5. Options, Warrants and Common Shares 
Reserved: 

At December 31,1975, the Company has un¬ 
exercised stock options which have been 
granted under two plans to officers and key 
employees for the purchase of common shares. 

Under a qualified stock option plan approved by 
the shareholders in 1964, and as subsequently 
amended, 400,000 common shares were originally 
reserved for the granting of options at a price 
equal to the fair market value at the date of grant. 
These options are exercisable in five equal 
annual installments commencing one year from 
the date of grant. Effective April 1,1974, no addi¬ 
tional options will be granted under this plan. 

Under a stock option plan approved by the 
shareholders in May, 1974, 300,000 common shares 
have been reserved for the granting of options. 
This plan provides for the granting of (a) options 
intended to qualify as "qualified stock options” 
under Section 422 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
and (b) options which are not intended to 
qualify under said section ("nonqualified 
options”). Under this plan, effective until 
March 31, 1984, "qualified option” prices may be 
no less than 100% of the fair market value of the 
shares at the date of grant and shall expire not 
later than five years from the date of grant, and 
"nonqualified option” prices may not be less 
than 85% of the fair market value of the shares 
at the date of grant and shall expire not later 
than ten years after the date of grant. 

Changes during the year ended December 31, 
1975 and 1974, in common shares under option 
are summarized as follows: 


Year Ended Year Ended 

December 31, 1975 December 31, 1974 



1964 

Plan 

1974 

Plan 

Total 

1964 1974 

Plan Plan 

Total 

Balance, 
begin¬ 
ning of 
period 

232,175 

45,500 

277,675 

317,350 — 

317,350 

Options 

granted 

_ 

13,750(1) 

13,750 

— 45,500(1) 

45,500 

Options 

canceled 

(58,000) 

_ 

(58,000) 

(85,175) — 

(85,175) 

Options 

exercised 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

Balance, 
end of 
period 

174,175 

59,250 

233,425 

232,175 45,500 

277,675 


(1) The options granted in 1974 consist of 23,000 qualified 


options and 22,500 nonqualified options. All options 
granted in 1975 were qualified. 

At December 31,1975, options to purchase 
common shares were outstanding at prices 
ranging from $4.25 to $13.38 per share. 

The following table summarizes total common 
shares reserved for possible conversion or 
issuance at December 31, 1975 and 1974. 


1975 1974 


Preference shares. 

1,087,000 

917,000 

4%% Convertible subordinated 
debentures. 

427,000 

427,000 

Stock options. 

474,000 

532,000 

Warrants to purchase common 
shares on or before October 15, 
1978, at $35 per share . 

291,000 

291,000 

Contingent share issuance under 
purchase agreement. 

21,000 

40,000 


2,300,000 

2,207,000 


6. Federal Income Taxes: 

The job development investment tax credit is 
recorded as a reduction of the provision for 
Federal income taxes in the year in which the 
related property is acquired. The Company does 
not currently provide for Federal income taxes 
on the undistributed earnings of its foreign sub¬ 
sidiaries, since it is the Company’s intention to 
have the subsidiaries utilize such earnings for 
capital expansion and/or debt repayment. The 
consolidated Federal income tax provision in the 
accompanying consolidated statements of in¬ 
come differs from the statutory rate as follows: 


Income before taxes on 
income. 

Less—State income taxes . . 

Add-Minority interest. 

Income before Federal income 
taxes . 

Tax provision, at statutory 
rates . 

Investment tax credit .... 

Capital gains. 

Other, net. 

Federal income tax provision . 


1975 

1974 

$23,614,000 

$22,313,000 

(1,320,000) 

(1,300,000) 

69,000 

564,000 

$22,363,000 

$21,577,000 

$11,117,000 

$10,678,000 

(948,000) 

(537,000) 

(160,000) 

(218,000) 

91,000 

(103,000) 

$10,100,000 

$ 9,820,000 


The provision for Federal income taxes differs 
from amounts currently payable due to certain 
items reported for financial statement purposes 
in periods which differ from those in which they 
are reported for tax purposes. Federal income 
tax expense Is made up of the following compo¬ 
nents: 



1975 

1974 

Taxes currently payable . . . 

$ 8,300,000 

$ 9,250,000 

Deferred taxes— 

Excess of tax over book 

depreciation . 

$ 625,000 

$ 264,000 

Net decrease in nonde¬ 
ductible accruals and 

reserves and other . . . 

1,175,000 

306,000 


$ 1,800,000 

$ 570,000 

Federal income tax provision . 

$10,100,000 

$ 9,820,000 















































































7. Executive Compensation Plan: 

Under the Executive Compensation Plan, a 
bonus fund may be established and bonuses 
may be paid after the close of each year by the 
Compensation Committee of the Board of 
Directors. 

The Compensation Committee, which presently 
consists of the Chairman of the Board and three 
outside Directors, makes or designates persons 
to make, determinations with respect to the 
bonuses to be paid to participating key per¬ 
sonnel. Under the Plan, the bonus is divided 
into and paid in four equal annual installments, 
the first installment being paid in the year im¬ 
mediately following the year with respect to 
which the bonus was awarded, and the remain¬ 
ing installments being paid in the three consecu¬ 
tive years after such first payment. Pursuant to 
the terms of the Plan, in certain instances in¬ 
volving termination of employment, the payment 
of any deferred amounts rests in the sole dis¬ 
cretion of the Compensation Committee. The 
provision for the discretionary bonuses was 
approximately $1,500,000 in 1975 and $1,700,000 
in 1974. 

8. Prior Period Adjustment: 

The charge to retained earnings in 1974 of 
$675,000 (net of tax effect charge of $441,000 to 
deferred Federal income taxes) represents a 
restatement of gains on dispositions of assets 
and results of operations in years prior to 1969, 
resulting from purchase price reallocations for 
1965 and 1966 acquisitions arising from the 
finalization of Internal Revenue Service review 
of prior years’ Federal income tax returns. In 
addition, $60,000 of purchase price reallocation 
was charged to the property accounts in 1974. 

An offsetting credit of $1,176,000 has also been 
recorded in 1974 as a reduction of the LIFO in¬ 
ventories in order to state LIFO inventories on the 
same basis for both financial and tax purposes 
as required by the Internal Revenue Service. 

9. Investment in Joint Venture: 

A-T-0 Properties Inc., a wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiary of A-T-O, has entered into two joint 
ventures to develop a 220-acre parcel of real 
property in Atlanta, Georgia. The first joint 
venture involves the construction and develop¬ 
ment of a shopping center. In connection there¬ 
with, A-T-0 Properties Inc. has made a capital 
contribution to the joint venture, consisting 
primarily of real estate, with a cost to A-T-0 of 
approximately $1,300,000. Construction financing 
for the initial phase in the amount of $18,000,000 
has been obtained on a full recourse basis to 
both joint venturers. A commitment for perma¬ 
nent financing in the same amount has been 
obtained from an insurance company on a non¬ 


recourse basis. The second joint venture 
involves the development and sale of the re¬ 
maining surrounding property. 

10. Commitments and Contingent Liabilities: 

The Company has agreements with various 
financial institutions whereby certain receivables 
(arising principally from sales under long-term 
installment payment contracts) are sold on a 
limited or full recourse basis. At December 31, 
1975, the Company was contingently liable for 
approximately $600,000 under these agreements. 

The Company and certain of its subsidiaries are 
defendants in various lawsuits. In the opinion of 
Company management, the outcome of the 
litigation will not have a material effect on the 
operations or financial position of the Company. 

The Company occupies and utilizes certain 
facilities and equipment under various leases, 
which expire at various dates through 2010. 

Lease expense approximated $5,243,000 in 1975 
and $4,639,000 in 1974. Minimum rental commit¬ 
ments under all noncancelable leases at 
December 31, 1975, are as follows: 1976— 
$4,944,000; 1977—$3,510,000; 1978—$2,243,000; 

1979—$1,512,000; 1980—$1,128,000; 1981 to 1985— 
$1,221,000; 1986 to 1990—$292,000; 1991 to 1995— 
$119,000; thereafter—$295,000. 

11. Merger of American LaFrance Inc.: 

The merger of American LaFrance Inc., a 90%- 
owned subsidiary of A-T-0 into A-T-0 was 
completed on June 6, 1975. Pursuant to the terms 
of the merger agreement, A-T-0 issued 1.75 
Third Series Preference Shares, $1 par value 
for each outstanding share of common stock of 
American LaFrance Inc. not owned by A-T-O. 
Holders of 44,420 shares of American LaFrance 
Inc. common stock requested to receive cash for 
their stock pursuant to the Delaware statute 
governing dissenter’s rights and, therefore, only 
446,365 shares of A-T-0 Third Series Preference 
Shares, $1 par value were ultimately issued. 

12. Changes in Working Capital: 

Balance sheet changes which resulted in a 
working capital increase (decrease) during the 
years ended December 31, 1975 and 1974, 
were as follows: 



1975 

1974 

Cash. 

$ 370,000 

$ 5,961,000 

Accounts receivable . . 

(7,405,000) 

11,026,000 

Inventories . 

(8,403,000) 

2,443,000 

Prepaid expenses. 

423,000 

(458,000) 

Notes payable and current 
maturities. 

11,076,000 

20,395,000 

Accounts payable and 
accrued expenses . 

6,337,000 

(6,420,000) 


$ 2,398,000 

$32,947,000 
























To the Board of Directors and Shareholders, A-T-0 Inc.: 

We have examined the consolidated balance sheets of A-T-0 Inc. (an Ohio corporation) AND 
SUBSIDIARIES as of December 31,1975 and 1974, and the related consolidated statements of income, 
shareholders’ equity and changes in financial position for the years then ended. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests 
of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated financial statements present fairly the financial position 
of A-T-0 Inc. and Subsidiaries as of December 31,1975 and 1974, and the results of their operations and 
the changes in their financial position for the years then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles consistently applied during the periods. 

Cleveland, Ohio, ARTHUR ANDERSEN & Co. 

February 20, 1976. 


Information as to Lines of Business* 

Sales by Lines of Business 

Fire protection, safety and security . . . 

Fluid power . 

Industrial equipment. 

Electrical and electronics. 

Recreation and consumer . 

Other products and eliminations . . . . 
Total . 

Income before Taxes by Lines of Business 

Fire protection, safety and security . . . 

Fluid power . 

Industrial equipment. 

Electrical and electronics. 

Recreation and consumer . 

Other products and eliminations .... 
Total . 


Year Ended December 31 


1975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 



(000’s omitted) 



$170,250 

$167,229 

$143,534 

$120,016 

$109,755 

23,716 

28,394 

23,722 

19,294 

20,466 

154,310 

148,063 

148,122 

127,995 

119,690 

53,746 

41,880 

35,804 

33,213 

33,330 

79,762 

86,571 

78,320 

74,244 

65,095 

(1,302) 

3,638 

6,256 

6,856 

9,364 

$480,482 

$475,775 

$435,758 

$381,618 

$357,700 

$ 6,774 

$ 11,252 

$ 9,394 

$ 7,310 

$ 3,348 

(688) 

1,556 

566 

155 

1,212 

11,648 

7,190 

5,953 

9,007 

7,215 

5,481 

3,342 

2,493 

2,089 

1,681 

371 

1,437 

2,415 

3,687 

2,419 

28 

(2,464) 

(1,104) 

(5,718) 

(2,388) 

$ 23,614 

$ 22,313 

$ 19,717 

$ 16,530 

$ 13,487 


‘Lines of Business results have been reclassified to reflect internal alignment of operating units. 


Analysis of Operations 1975 vs. 1974 

Sales revenues increased $4.7 million in 1975, reflecting sales 
increases in Electrical and Electronic lines partially offset by 
lower sales in Fluid Power and Recreation lines. During 1975 
the company faced depressed markets for construction equip¬ 
ment and certain other capital goods, and low levels of activity 
in the commercial construction market serviced by components 
of Fire Protection. As a result, 1975 sales of these two major 
businesses were only $9.3 million above 1974 levels. 1974 sales 
included revenues of $9.6 million from operations which were 
sold or discontinued. The effect of inflation on 1975 revenues 
compared to 1974 was negligible. Price levels in 1975 were not 
significantly higher than 1974 for Fire Protection and Industrial 
Equipment lines; and 1975 average prices for certain consumer 
and recreation products were lower than in 1974. 

Cost of sales in 1975 were 78.1% of sales, compared to 77.2% 
in 1974. This is the result of two plant start-up operations in 
1975, increased labor rates, increased costs of certain pur¬ 
chased products, and increased utility costs. R & D expendi¬ 
tures in 1975 were $.6 million above 1974 levels. 1975 pension 
costs increased $.4 million from 1974 levels, and pension ad¬ 
ministrative expenses increased sharply due to the 1974 ERISA 
legislation. Total cost of sales increased $8 million or 2.2% in 
1975, while sales increased 1.0%, resulting in slightly lower 
gross margins in 1975. This drop was partially offset by lower 
selling, general and administrative expenses which were re¬ 
duced $1.3 million or 1.8% in 1975 through personnel reductions 
and reduced levels of purchased services. 

Interest expense dropped $3.6 million in 1975 from 1974 levels as 
a result of lower effective interest rates derivative of lower 
prime rates and lower average outstanding loan balances on 
seasonal borrowings in 1975. 

Other income in 1975 included a charge of $.5 million which 
resulted from recognition of the exchange loss in the transla¬ 


tion of the accounts of foreign subsidiaries. Exchange losses 
in 1974 were less than $.1 million. In addition, license and 
royalty income in 1975 was $.7 million below 1974 levels. 

Profitability by line of business shifted significantly in 1975. 
Decreases in profitability of Fire Protection lines are a conse¬ 
quence of major plant start up costs and selling price lag in 
sales of fire apparatus. Fluid Power lines also absorbed signifi¬ 
cant plant start-up costs in 1975, and were further impacted by 
depressed prices. Profits from Industrial Equipment lines were 
up in 1975 as a result of turnarounds in the company’s bottling 
and processing equipment business and increased sales and 
income from mining equipment operations, which offset losses 
sustained in liquidation of the company's commercial laundry 
equipment business. Profits from Electrical and Electronic lines 
continued to grow in 1975, principally as a result of the increase 
in sales at Interstate Electronics. Income from Recreation lines 
was down in 1975 as the result of inventory liquidation and 
depressed retail prices and a saturated market for certain 
recreational wood products. Other Product results in 1974 in¬ 
cluded $2.7 million in losses from discontinued operations. 

Minority interest expense was $.5 million below 1974 levels as 
a result of the merger in June, 1975 with American LaFrance 
Inc., a 90% owned subsidiary. 


In September, 1975 the staff of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission advised the company that information had been 
obtained by the staff which indicated that a foreign subsidiary 
of the company had made payments which the staff regarded 
as being improper in connection with obtaining sales in various 
foreign countries. The audit committee of the board of directors 
of the company then undertook an investigation of the matter 
which investigation has not yet been completed. Further in¬ 
formation concerning the current status of this matter is set 
forth in the company’s Form 10-K for 1975 which can be ob¬ 
tained by any shareholder upon request to the company. 


































































BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ewing T. Boles 

Financial consultant 

Dale S. Coenen 

President, Coenen & Co. Incorporated, 
investments 

F. S. Cornell 

Retired, formerly president, Dow-Smith 
Corporation and executive vice 
president, A. O. Smith Corporation 

Harry E. Figgie, Jr. 

Chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, A-T-0 Inc. 


Harry E. Figgie, Jr. 

Chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer 

Alfred V. Gangnes 

President 

Leonard J. Barbee 

Vice president-manufacturing 

William N. Davis 

Vice president-industrial relations 

John M. Fitzpatrick** 

Vice president-government relations 


STOCK TRANSFER AGENT 
The First National Bank of Boston 
100 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02102 

REGISTRAR: 

The First National Bank of Boston 

100 Federal Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02102 

TRUSTEE FOR DEBENTURES: 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Co. 
Mellon Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 


ATO 

4420 Sherwin Road/Willoughby, Ohio 44094 


Alfred V. Gangnes 

President, A-T-0 Inc. 

Daniel J. Gorman 

President, The Federal Lime & Stone 

Company, ore and mineral mining 

George R. Herzog 

Financial consultant, formerly chairman 

of the board, Union Commerce Bank 

John E. Koster 

Retired, formerly senior vice president, 
Interstate Engineering Corporation 

Russell W. McFall 

Chairman of the board and president, 

Western Union Corporation 


CORPORATE OFFICERS 


William G. Gilmore* 

Vice president and president, “Auto¬ 
matic" Sprinkler Corporation of America 

Luther A. Harthun 

Vice president, general counsel 

and secretary 

Richard W. Patterson 

Vice president and treasurer 

James W. Tardiff 

Vice president and controller 


•Appointed effective June 6, 1975 
"Appointed effective September 17,1975 
•••Appointed effective March 1,1976 


LISTING OF SECURITIES: 

Common Stock—New York Stock 
Exchange, Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange, Midwest Stock Exchange 

4%% Convertible Debentures—New York 
Stock Exchange, Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange 

Warrants—Midwest Stock Exchange, 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 

Third Series Preference Shares ($.40) are 
quoted in the national OTC list as 
supplied daily through NASDAQ. 


Harrison Nesbit, II 
Executive partner and co-founder, 
Godine, Nesbit & Co., an insurance 
brokerage firm 

Hans Ulrich Rinderknecht 
Principal, Rinderknecht & Co. AG., 
law offices, Zurich, Switzerland 

Harold B. Scott 

President and chief executive officer, 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. Trade and Economic 
Council, Inc. 

John S. R. Shad* 

Vice Chairman, E. F. Hutton & 
Company Inc., a securities firm 
•Elected May 21, 1975 


Group and Subsidiary Officers 

Evan H. Baker 
President, Rawlings Inc. 

William Block* 

Senior vice president 

Eugene R. Hogg*** 

Group vice president 

Dr. Joseph Seton Smith 
Group vice president 


This annual report includes trademarks 
and service marks owned by A-T-0 Inc., 
its subsidiaries and affiliates. The follow¬ 
ing trademarks and service marks are 
registered in the U.S. Patent and Trade¬ 
mark Office: Adirondack, Advance, 
Air-Pak, American LaFrance, American 
LaFrance & Maltese cross design, Arro, 

“Automatic" Sprinkler, Badger, Big Stick, 
Blaze Guard, Compact, Compact 
lEC/Electra & design, Edge-U-cated, 
Essick & design, Fastback, Faultless, Fire 
fighter design, Fred Perry & laurel wreath 
design, Gaydell, H & design, HolDster, 
Huber, Hydrostrut, IEC, Kersey, Laurel 
wreath design, Colonel Logan, Meyer 
& design, Powhatan, R, Rate of Rise, 
Rawlings, Red label design, Ring design, 
Safway, Safway & design, Scott, Sher¬ 
wood, Smith, Snorkel, Squrt, TCA, 

Tele Squrt, Texace, Texace & design, 

Tie Breaker, Toney Penna, Vanguard, 
World. The following are common law 
marks: Advance Security & eagle design, 
Davis Instruments, Fred Perry, General, 
hs, Interstate, Logan, “The Mark of a 
Pro," Meyer, Oliver, Super C. M., Tiffin, 
Well Pak & design. 
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Look for the 
"Pro Ring" 
on the bax 



ADIRONDACK'S Big Stick 

scores again in 1975 

Throughout the 1975 major league season, an increasingly 
familiar sight when the big guns stepped to the plate was the 
distinctive “Pro Ring” around the barrel of their bats. The 
heavy hitters in both leagues used Adirondack bats to help 
them win just about every batting title and most valuable 
player award in sight. Wherever baseball and softball are 
played, there’s a top quality wood or aluminum Big Stick 
bat designed to crack out the hits that win the games. 



Quality 

Craftsmen 





All photos except Fisk, ©Focus On Sports; Fisk photo Sports Illustrated ©Time Inc. 
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Since 1898 continues to make the 
big play year after year after year. 



Who will ever forget the spectacular defensive plays which helped make 
the 1975 World Series one of the most exciting ever? Outstanding among 
the many fine performances was the all-star catcher, Johnny Bench, 
who made the “big play” again and again during the pressure-packed, 
seven-game confrontation. All of the stars shown here and 23 of the 
players in the 75 Series are among the hundreds of major leaguers who 
wear gloves with the Rawlings red label—“The Mark of a Pro.” For 
78 years, Rawlings has led the leagues wherever baseball is played. 



All photos Sports Illustrated ©Time Inc. 
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